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Cinema Educate? ’’ Of course, I can only give a partial answer in 

my limited time. May I put the question another way: Can the eyes 
educate? Put that way, we can say that the eye is the most intelligent 
of our five senses. It is the most constant and powerful means of making 
lasting impressions upon the mind. The Cinema Camera, like the astro- 
nomical telescope, is an extension of our sense of sight. It combines 
the results of the use of the telescope and the microscope. It enables 
us to see things many thousand times their natural size, and by long 
range photography it brings wide expanses and far-distant scenes before 
us. And the ultra-speed camera, which takes one-hundred-and-thirty pic- 
tures a second instead of sixteen, which is the usual number shown on 
the screen, enables us to watch, for instance, every movement of the 
wings of a bird in flight, the graceful actions of a swimmer in water, 
or of a football player kicking the ball straight to the goal. And when 
the photographs are projected upon the screen with the added charm and 
wonder of motion (although the motion is but an illusion), the Cinema 
makes, through our eyes, a deep and vivid impression upon the mind, 
and brings to us a rich variety of knowledge from earth and sea and 
sky, and an amazing wealth of new experiences. 


| AM asked in a few moments to answer the question: ‘‘ Can the 


To ask: Can the Cinema educate? is, then, like asking: Can the 
eve educate? A full answer to the question was given by our Cinema 
Commission, which was composed of well-known expert authorities in 
Education and Cinematography, and which enquired into the social and 
educational influences of the Cinema, and its present and future develop- 
ment, with special reference to its social and educational value and possi- 
bilities. After hearing evidence from numerous witnesses, and examining 
children who attended the Cinema, the Commission, in its report, said 
that on the average, where other conditions are equal, the fund of general 
knowledge possessed by children who frequent the pictures is far wider 
and far richer than that possessed by those who do not. Essays set to 
children upon useful information learnt at the picture house reveal a long 
list of items of educational interest. 


Ten minutes’ demonstration with the cinematograph imparts’ more 
knowledge of some subjects in a more effective and more interesting 
manner than an oral lesson which lasts for an hour. In a few seconds 
the child can see the caterpillar spin its cocoon, and break it again, and 
then the butterfly unfold its wings; or the seed germinate, the plant 
spring up out of the ground and put forth buds, the bud expand into 
blossom, the blossom fade and give way to ripening fruit. 


And often the ideas formed from a moving picture are demonstrably 
more accurate than those which children had previously acquired from a 
verbal or printed description. © 


The information, the Commission said, is acquired through the 
channel which is most appropriate, not only to the subject matter, but 
to children of school age—namely, through the eye. The majority of 
human beings are visualisers, and those in whom, owing to book learn- 
ing, the power to visualise has atrophied do. not cease to regret it. Child- 
hood is pre-eminently the time of vision. And since the eye provides a 
natural channel for the acquisition of knowledge during childhood, it 
follows that information thus gained can ‘be acquifed without undue 
mental strain. 


Children who habitually frequent the Cinema undoubtedly develop a 
remarkable power of observation. This has been repeatedly demonstrated 
by comparing the remarks made by such children either during the per- 
formance or in an. essay subsequently composed, with the remarks of 
other children, equal or superior in intelligence, who have had to depend 
upon the book or teacher only. 


The imagination, especially visual imagination, is quickened by at- 
tendance at the Cinema. The Cinema picture provides a rich variety of 
experience for recall, and constructive as well as reproductive imagina- 
tion is encouraged. There is much to be said for the possibility of filling 
the mind by means of the Cinematograph with a store of healthy mental 
imagery. 


And it must be observed that the emotions excited at the Cinemato- 
graph are not merely those of sympathy, but those of moral approbation 
and zesthetic enjoyment. There could be no more potent instrument for 
the education of zsthetic taste among the general public than an artis- 
tically constructed series of cinematograph films. Passage after passage 
in the children’s essays show, not only by mere statement, but also by 
picturesque phraseology, how genuine an appreciation of natural scenery 
has been elicited by what they have seen. 


And from similar investigations made in America, France, Italy, 
and Germany we get the same results. It should be said that in these 
countries the Cinema is extensively used in schools and at public educa- 
tional exhibitions, far beyond anything yet attempted in this country. 
We are behind every other country in making use of this potent means 
of education. Yet so important is the subject of the use of the Cinema 
in education that an International Institute has recently been formed. in 
connection with the League of Nations to promote its use in all nations 
connected with the League. 


Of course, much remains to perfect the motion picture for educa- 
tional purposes. It requires time, energy, money, and persistent and 
competent study. Producers and manufacturers need encouragement from 
the professional educators, and all of us must work in loyal co-operation 
if we are to produce suitable films and to use them in the best way. 


Educational films! Where are they? many ask. And well they may ! 
The films we are to exhibit have been collected at great. expense and 
labour from America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Germany, 
France, and many other countries. The Yale University has lent us a 
number of its great historical films, which will be shown for the first 
time in this country. Prof. Sir J. Arthur Thomson, who is so well known 
to ‘‘ listeners in,’’ has carefully edited many beautiful Nature films. Sir 


Charles Oman, M.P., Professor of Modern History at Oxford University, 
has edited a number of historical films dealing with stirring events in 
English History; Professor H. H. Turner, the eminent Oxford Astrono- 
mer, has examined our astronomical films; Professor Lyde, Emeritus 
Professor of Geography of the London University, has examined and 
approved a score or more of beautiful geographical films of Europe and 
the British Empire, with specially drawn maps. Professor Blair, of 
King’s College, has approved our films in physiology and health. 


We have, indeed, secured a group of expert editors of high standing 
in the various subjects which it has been decided can be usefully illus- 
trated by the Cinema. The captions on these films have been carefully 
written and graded, and they remain upon the screen four times longer 
than on the ordinary Cinema film. It should be noted that in our forth- 
coming public exhibitions we aim at reaching a wider public than in 
the schools themselves. We hope to reach young people who have left 
school, and to promote the re-education of adults. Indeed, we aim at 
bringing to the eye and ear of the mass of the people in their Cinemas 
(on set occasions) and soon in their own homes, the voice and knowledge 
of teachers in University and school, from workshop and mart, from 
places of healing and fields of play, from music chambers and art gal- 
leries, and from a thousand spheres wherever such teachers can be found 
who know their subjects and can teach them, and who desire to disperse 
the darkness of ignorance, to gladden the people with the light of know- 
ledge, and to cultivate their appreciation of things of good report—the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 


Our films will also be accompanied by the best music obtainable. 
Indeed, a special feature will be made of the music accompanying the 
films, which will be generously provided by ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ 
gramophone records amplified. The children will hear good music only, 
carefully chosen, and played by the world’s greatest artists. 


I have been contending that the Cinema uses the most intelligent of 
our senses to impress the mind. We can now add that the Cinema also 
uses the sense of hearing. For the talking film now possesses the horizon. 
The educational developments in this direction are at present the subject 
of special experiments. 


Let us visualise for a moment some of the practical possibilities of 
the use of the talking film. There are, for instance, thousands of small 
but good schools scattered over the country to-day which cannot afford 
expert teachers in all subjects. The educational talking film will bring 
to such schools the best professors. from the greater schools and the 
Universities, whose personal presence is impossible, but who, neverthe- 
less, will appear as living teachers on the class-room screen, where the 
children will hear and see them teaching the subjects on which they are 
experts, illustrated by moving pictures, so that ear and eye will work 
together to secure the maximum educational results. Every school, how- 
ever small and remote, so supplied from our educational talking film 
library will become a little University. And I am able to announce that 
a special sound projector, made by the Western Electric Co., will soon be 
placed at the service of the schools. 


And such talking films are already being prepared. That great 
broadcaster and eminent musician, Sir Walford Davies, is co-operating 
with us in making the first talking Musical Films, and Professor Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson is already at work upon talking Nature Films. These 
and other educational talking films will appear upon our screen this 


coming winter, and they will be the first educational talking films to be 
exhibited anywhere, and I doubt not that thousands of young people and 
adults will flock to hear them. 


Out of these marvellous developments, now in their infancy, will 
spring, almost at a bound, what I have called the People’s Cinema 
University. The present fine Stoll and other Cinema theatres will be 
used for a time for this wider purpose, but it is obviously within the 
range of practical politics to realise before long the vision of a University 
building, with various lecture halls for men and women and young 
people, with lecturers demonstrating on every subject of common or 
special interest in industry, commerce, science, art, literature, travel, 
for self-education, recreation and amusement, explained by the living 
voice and illustrated by the moving picture. 


Such a People’s Cinema University would be open to all, day and 
evening, for nominal fees within the reach of every Cinema goer. The 
personal influence of our teachers and professors, who now spend their 
lives in a small class-room with twenty or fifty students, will be multi- 
plied almost infinitely. The talking educational film will open up a larger 
career to them. Their knowledge will be at the service of multitudes. 
The B.B.C. has already become the People’s Broadcasting University. 
And from to-day we would link hands with them in making the Cinema 
People’s University a reality. 


It has been well said that the law can compel the physical attendance 
of the child at school, but it cannot compel his mental attendance. The 
Cinema presents the teacher with the most efficient means of securing 
his active interest. But, for its adequate use, the teacher must prepare 
the background of knowledge necessary for the child to understand what 
appears upon the screen, and he must diligently follow up the interest 
created by the Cinema. The Cinema so used will save the time of teacher 
and pupil, and make for greater efficiency all round. The Cinema is a 
means to the supreme end of educating the child. It will not supersede 
books, although many of our badly constructed and out-of-date schools’ 
books should long ago have been turned out of our schools. The interest 
aroused by the Cinema will send children to their books with renewed 
zeal, and to search out for themselves in Nature the facts disclosed upon 
the screen. I claim nothing more for the Cinema than that it is an 
aid—a potent aid—in education, displacing no other method, but, on the 
contrary, tending to improve and make still more efficient the methods 
so long in use. 


(Reprinted by permission of the British Broadcasting Corporation.) 
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